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serious nature. Mr. Reeves seems to think the principle capable of 
application even in such countries, and it is here that many economists 
will be likely to question the soundness of his views. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to Old Age Pensions, 
Liquor Laws, and The Exclusion of Aliens and Undesirables. Mr. 
Reeves is heartily in favor of old age pensions, and what he has to 
say of the plan convinces one that it is probably just and expedient 
— in Australia. The chapter on the Liquor Laws is devoid of strik- 
ing characteristics; it records, nevertheless, an encouraging progress in 
temperance. The final chapter describes the evolution of the policy 
by which the colonies effectually exclude the yellow, brown and 
black races which might otherwise swamp Australia and prevent her 
from making her promised contribution to the solution of the social 
and economic problems of western civilization. 

A. S. Johnson. 

Columbia University. 

The Second Bank 0] the United States. By Ralph C. H. Cat- 
terall. Vol. II, Second series of the Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. 

The student of the financial history of the United States has been 
placed under great and permanent obligations to Mr. Catterall by the 
appearance of this work. It is a well-digested mine of information 
which hereafter will prove indispensable to the study of the period 
1816-1836. Approximately the first third of the book (pp. 1-164) is 
devoted to the establishment and the early administration of the Bank; 
the Bank's entrance into the political arena and the dramatic episodes 
of the struggle which resulted in the failure to renew the Bank's charter 
occupy the heart of the volume (pp. 165-376); while certain important 
phases of the institution's activity, such as the work of its branches, 
its issue of bank notes, its relation to the State banks, and to the Treas- 
ury, are treated in monographic fashion in the last hundred pages 

(pp. 376-477)- 

This history derives peculiar interest and importance from the fact 
that the author has been permitted free access to the papers and let- 
ters of Nicholas Biddle, who during the most stirring period of the 
Bank's history was its president. The light which these invaluable 
materials shed upon the sources hitherto accessible is very often of 
the utmost significance. The care with which all available material 
bearing on the Bank's history has been canvassed, collated, and weighed 
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is evidenced by a very brief examination of Mr. Catterall's work. The 
frequent footnote puts a wealth of reference at the investigator's dis- 
posal, and affords him opportunity to check the evidence upon which 
even the minor conclusions are based. The sources of the Bank's 
history have been weighed with unflagging carefulness; the disclosure 
of fact is so frank and so full as to allow the cursory reader an oppor. 
tunity to assess and sometimes even to disannul the conclusions pro- 
pounded; and there is maintained throughout an admirable balance 
of treatment, apportioning to each topic its rightful space. Among 
the more interesting verdicts reached are the conclusions that it was 
Biddle himself and not Clay, as is generally supposed, who in 1832 
precipitated the political struggle over re-chartering the Bank; and 
that in the matter of Jackson's removal of the deposits, the action of 
the nation's chief executive was strictly legal (p. 332). 

From the standpoint of colorless scientific research into the myriad 
facts of this era in our financial history there is nothing but unstinted 
praise to be accorded to Mr. Catterall. It is well to set this pronounce- 
ment in the forefront, because it is the judgment which a careful perusal 
of the volume will almost certainly evoke. 

It does hot qualify this verdict nor lighten our obligations to Mr. 
Catterall to add that sometimes when he essays the far more difficult 
task of generalizing upon the Bank's political influence and its com- 
parative usefulness as a governmental agency, he does not always 
win the reader's assent. The struggle between Jackson and the Bank 
is one of those political issues upon which philosophic historians may 
differ to-day almost as warmly as did political partisans in the heyday 
of the actual conflict. In setting forth the facts of this battle royal 
there is no question of the author's perfect fairness. He conceals 
nothing that ought to be known. In giving the evidence he is impar- 
tiality itself, but in pronouncing judgment he seems hardly to do Jack- 
son and his followers even-handed justice. Thus we are told that 

From this point of view [the alleged progressive usefulness of the Bank], 
it becomes obvious that Jackson and his supporters committed an offense 
against the nation when they destroyed the bank. The magnitude and 
enormity of that offense can only be faintly realized, but one is certainly 
justified in saying that few greater enormities are chargeable to poli- 
ticians than the destruction of the Bank of the United States [p. 476]. 

The "abysmal ignorance" which Jackson and his followers display 
in matters economic is an unfailing rock of offense to the author. He 
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is given to making flings at the financial ignorance of "the masses" 
(p. 205), at "the people who do not need to understand" (p. 230), at 
"economic reasoning" [Jackson's] "beneath contempt" (p. 239), and 
the "mental processes of average, honest, ignorant man" (p. 296). 
But he is never provoked to- stinging satire by the blazing indiscretions 
of Biddle. Thus he hastens to give the Bank a technical acquittal of 
any alleged corrupt connection with politics. " It may be said at once," 
he remarks (p. 243), "that there never has been any evidence produced 
to show that the bank as a national bank ever spent a dollar corruptly." 
But unless corruption be construed as a bald purchase of votes for 
cash, this sweeping acquittal must be very seriously modified. Thus 
it appears by his own showing that, "Thenceforward the bank acted, 
not as a business corporation should act, but as a body possessing 
political functions and created for political purposes" (p. 243): that 
it "unquestionably . . . lobbied in its own interests in the legisla- 
tures of New York and Pennsylvania" (p. 251): that the Bank "was 
accustomed to give drafts for the salaries of congressmen, payable at 
points distant from Washington, without charging exchange" (p. 252), 
while private persons were required to pay exchange: that the Bank 
advanced to congressmen their salaries before the salaries became pay- 
able, by virtue of an appropriation act (p. 252-53): that this advance 
in one session amounted to $400,000, "which was equivalent to a loan 
without interest" (p. 253). He remarks (p. 253), "That the officers 
of the Bank were willing to make loans on easy terms to congressmen 
is likely." The evidence that follows proves not that it is likely but 
that it is certain. In 1832, for example, forty-four members of Con- 
gress were indebted to the Bank for $478,069. The year previous 
fifty-nine members of Congress had received loans from the Bank. 
George McDuffie, chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
received accommodation in 1833 for the trifle of $100,000, "the agree- 
ment being to loan on mortgage and to renew the note indefinitely" 
(p. 254). Biddle, it appears, used the Bank's funds to subsidize the 
press. On p. 263, "It does appear as if Biddle had become sadly in- 
volved with the Courier and Enquirer and could not extricate himself. 
The loans granted to the editors of this paper would assuredly not 
have been made to others unless similarly situated." Biddle was al- 
lowed by the Bank directors a "secret service iund" for whose expendi- 
ture he returned no vouchers (p. 265). Biddle made loans and dis- 
counts on his own authority without consulting the exchange committee 
of the bank, and at times against the protest of the cashier (p. 278). 
Biddle refused to allow the directors of the Bank appointed by the 
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United States government to see the books of the bank, though their 
right was incontestable (p. 310). And finally it is averred that, 

The enormous reductions [in loans and discounts] made by the bank 
were certainly in excess of any possible danger, and were continued long 
after any such danger threatened. The president and company of the 
Bank of the United States were . . . not merely angry but vindictive, 
and vindictive with calculation. They hoped to force a re-charter, or 
at least a restoration of the deposits, by exercising a monetary pressure 
upon the country [p. 329]. 

In the face of the above recital it is questionable whether every one 
will assent to the verdict given in re Andrew Jackson v. The Bank 
of the United States. It is greatly to the credit of the author's candor, 
however, that he himself freely furnishes the materials out of which 
the reader may build up a judgment contravening the author's con- 
clusions as to the irreparable loss suffered by Jackson's destroying 
the Bank. 

There are two further generalizations of Mr. Catterall's that are 
open to grave doubt. The first is his contention that the experience 
of European nations demonstrates the need, or at least the overwhelm- 
ing convenience, of our having in the United States a bank built on 
similar lines to the one whose history he has traced. The second is 
his concluding remark that "it will have to be acknowledged that the 
old bank, in its services to the government, was far superior to any 
other banking system known in this country." 

There is one further regret which the study of this volume evokes, 
and that is that its author does not unite to his power of scientific his- 
torical inquiry the skill of a surpassing literary craftsman. It is not, 
of course, to his discredit that he does not possess the latter faculty, 
but his command over his material is so ample, and the whole situa- 
tion, financial and political, is so alluringly dramatic, that there was 
presented the opportunity of producing not only a history of perma- 
nent value, but a classic of permanent charm. It will be remembered 
what an undying picture Macaulay drew of the Bank of England with 
so unpromising a character as the nondescript William Paterson in 
the role of founder, — whose early career in the tropics was so uncer- 
tain that one version made him a buccaneer and another a missionary. 
It will also be remembered how incisively Bagehot portrayed the latter 
administration of the Bank even with a total dearth of dramatis per- 
sona. How either author would have rubbed his hands at the chance 
afforded by pitting against each other such aggressive personalities as 
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Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle! But this, after all, is mere 
speculation, while it is our task to assess the actual, and our dominant 
impression after all is not one of regret, but of extensive obligation to 
Mr. Catterall. 



W. M. Daniels. 



Princeton University. 



La Propriete Rurale en France. By Flour de Saint-Genis. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1902. — xviii, 445 pp. 

La Propriete" Fonci e re en Belgique. By Emile Vandeevelde. 
Paris, Librairie C. Reinwald, 1900. — 327 pp. 

Revision des Socialismus. By Dr. Alfred Nossig. Berlin and 
Bern, Akademischer Verlag f u r sociale Wissenschaften, 1901 and 
1902. — Vol. I, xxxix, 277 pp.; Vol. II, vii, 587 pp. 

It would seem that more attention is being given to the study of 
agrarian questions in the United States to-day than ever before. The 
American student who turns his attention to the economic problems 
in agriculture is impressed with the fact, however, that this field has 
not as yet been exploited. It has not even been surveyed and mapped 
out. This is doubtless due to the fact that our agrarian problems are 
new. Land tenure, for example, has become a serious problem only 
recently; for until recently landownership on the part of farmers has 
been easily acquired. 

The paucity of our literature on the subject has led American stu- 
dents of agricultural economics to turn to Europe. In Europe the 
problems which are just beginning to perplex our minds had to be 
dealt with many years ago. The attempt to solve these problems has 
resulted in the accumulation of a vast amount of literature, some of 
which will prove valuable to the American students. The problem 
of land tenure has been solved in Germany, for the present at least, 
by means of a most excellent credit system which enables most of the 
farmers to own the land which they cultivate. As a result, France 
no longer holds her traditional pre-eminence as the land of peasant 
proprietors, having had to yield the palm to Germany. England, the 
land of tenant farmers, seems to have solved her tenant problem, after 
more than a hundred years of experimentation, by developing a system 
of government regulation by means of which the relations between 
landlords and tenants are adjusted. 

It is true that American conditions are not European conditions, 



